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This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognized by 

yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 

thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead of 4 

leverish selish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that 
the world will not devote itself to making you bappy 
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“If all mankind minus one, were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified 
in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, would be 
justihed in silencing mankind (John Stuart Mill quotation beneath 
Columbia University Exhibition panel of Joan of Arc at the Stake) 
’ Every silencing of a heresy, every enforcement of an orthodoxy, dimini- 
shes the toughness and resilience of our society and leaves it less able to 
deal with stress.” (American Library Association and Amerwan Book 
Publiskers Council quotation from the same Exhibition). 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Friday September 10th, 7 p.m.: Members’ Miscellany. 
Miss Ellen Pollock has promised to contribute. 


Friday November 5th, 7 p.m.: Miss Audrey William- 
son, author and critic, on Wagner and Shaw: a Dramatic Com- 
parison. 

Both these meetings are in the Lamont Room of The 
National Book League at 7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1., 
where there will be further meetings (all on Fridays at 7 p.m.) 
on December 3rd, January 7th, February 25th, March 25th, and 
April 29th. The Annual General Meeting will be on Friday 
February 4th, 7.15 p.m., in the Board Room at Hope House, 
45 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.\W.1. Please see separate 
program. 


Gabriel Pascal (1894-1954) 


Our vice-president Gabriel Pascal (President of this Society, 
1946-7) died in New York on July 6th. Fellow-member 
Marjorie Deans, author of Meeting at the Sphinx, the © behind- 
the-screen story" of Pascal's production of Caesar and Cleopatra, 
writes : 

A writer who once worked for Pascal said to me long after- 
wards: “I used to get so angry with old Gaby, | swore I'd never 
work for him again. Burt the trouble is he's spoilt me for work- 
ing with other producers ever since! ” 

Gaby Pascal was a disruptive, eruptive force, radiating pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, energy and limitless faith in the ultimate per- 
fection of the work in progress. Every smallest detail mattered 
to him with the same concentrated intensity, the same Hungarian 
nem-nem-scha determination not to sacrifice a hairsbreadth of 
artistic conviction in its handling. The out-of-focus face of a 
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single crowd-player in the background of some huge spectacular 
scene, registering an expression that was out of keeping with the 
dramatic emotions of the foreground, was enough to make him 
cut the take in a frenzy of “ lose illusion ” and Olympian despair 
He had a genuine passion for Shaw's dialogue “Is so 
wonn-derful, is music in my ears! " he would cry gloatingly, 
dwelling on some typically Shavian phrase, at once dry and lim- 
pid, not essential, perhaps, to the Seomesk sense of the scene, 
but to Gaby a priceless jewel, to be defended to the last ounce of 
his strength against thieving Philistines. When necessary cuts 
were suggested, he would battle for them line by line, snorting 
with indignation to begin with: “Oh no, | am sorry! If that 
line is not in, then | don't wish continue make the picture.” 
Later, perhaps, he would compromise, yielding temporarily, with 
an air of suffering gloom, only to restore the missing passage at 
our next conference a few days later. Sometimes—much too 
often, in fact—he would smuggle it back on the day of shooting 
itself, having enlisted the eager support of the artist whose part 
had been curtailed, while the camera was waiting to turn 
He was a gifted planner and promoter, but a bad executive, 
lacking the regularity of method that makes for rhythm and 
routine, as well as the qualities that keep a film unit workin 
harmoniously together as a team. He had, on the other hand, 
4 surprisingly wide and acute knowledge of the complicated finan- 
cial mechanisms of the industry. GBS failed—or perhaps re- 
fused—to recognize this, and insisted on regarding him as the 
veriest tyro in all matters connected with business and finance 
About one draft agreement (for a film that was never made) he 
wrote to me 
“ This agreement secures to Gabriel the artistic direction of 
the film, but lcaves him in every other respect to take care of him- 
self. This he ss quite incapable of doing , so you must take care 
of him He is much cleverer than the business people ; but 
as he is not interested in business whereas they are interested in 
nothing else all the ume, their interests will always be attended 
to and his neglected unless he has a vigilant and devoted keeper.” 
I never mentioned this and other similar letters to Gabriel, 
as | was obviously not intended to do so, and in any case | knew 
better. As for my own allocated rdle as his keeper, | could, of 
course, as soon have guarded and watched over a charging bull! 
When in the course of production Gaby was “ headed “— 
when a scene failed to work out the way he intended, or he was 
forced by the weight of circumstances to accept something that 
fell coo far shore of his vision of perfection——he would wilt and 
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shrivel visibly, sitting slumped in his chair with an expression of 
hopeless tragedy and defeat 

“Is making me so sad, I cannot stay here in this degenerated 
misery of mankind. I must go away! ” 

“ But where will you go, Gaby / 

“ Tibet—Timbuctoo—what | care, only so long it is far 
I am in prison here! 

erhaps he was. If so, he has escaped ar last. 

And from Miss Wendy Hiller, famed for her portrayal of 
the roles of Eliza Doolittle and Major Barbara in Pascal's films, 
comes the following 


It is very sad to hear of the death of Gabricl Pascal. He was 
an extraordinary person and a man to whom | owe a great deal 
It was GBS who first told me about him, and asked me if I would 
like to meet him. | was playing Pygmalion on the stage at the 
time, and GBS thought it would be a good idea if | played in the 
fim. 1 really think that the association of Gabby and GBS must 
have been one of the strangest that ever happened, and now, when 
I look through old letters, | am amused to see how Gabby played 
us off one against the other. For instance, 1 was two years before 
he raised the money to make the film, and he tried every trick to 
keep me interested. One day a most beautiful box of inlaid wood 
arrived—it must have been very expensive indeed. On a gold 
plate was an inscription " To our Eliza “—and an engraved signa- 
ture: “G. Bernard Shaw.” I couldn't believe it. GBS wasn't in 
the habit of giving presents to actresses! However, | wrote a 
polite note of thanks. The reply gave the show away: 

30th Nov., 1937 
My dear Wendy, 

Don't believe Pascal: it is his present; but he is a 
modest creature and thought it would please you more if 
he said it came from me. I am a grabber, not a giver 
Sull, you have all the good wishes of mine that he put in 
the box ; and it was handsome of him to pay for it. 

He sent me some stills of you from the studio. Superb 
You will go over all the Hollywood charmers like a wet 
sponge over a full slate 

G. BERNARD SHAW 

But in the end, | am sure, GBS came to have a great affection 
and respect for Pascal. Gabby would not have asked for any 
other epitaph 


MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER NOTES 
The President (as widely agreed in the Press) has been giving 
the outstanding performance, as Gayeff, in the very successful 
run of The Cherry Orchard at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
and adds a Chekhovian triumph to his many Shavian ones. We 
look forward to seeing him again at our meetings soon 
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The Harriet Cohen Awards were mentioned in our last 
issue, and Miss Cohen tells us that Professor Jacques Barzun has 
been persuaded to come onto the International Council. For the 
bicentenary of Columbia University, a young Doctor of Music 
there has been granted the Award of a Medal in honor of the 
University. 

We cordially welcome as full members the irrepressible 
ind ubiquitous MR G&OFrrREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR (c/o Arts 
Theatre Club, London, W.C.2.), who needs no introduction, and 
Mrs CAROLINE THOMAS HARNSBERGER (of Winnetka, Illinois), 
housewife, author, and aviator, from whose invaluable Mark 
Twain At Your Fingertips (Chicago: Wilcox & Follett, $5) we 
have already cribbed (in our last issue) “ To be good is noble ; 
but to show others how to be good is nobler and no trouble.” 
Mrs Harnsberger lectures on Shaw, Twain, and Lincoln, and is 
a dose friend of Mark's daughter, Clara Clemens. The copy of 
her book sent to us is inscribed: “ Since we have joined in Shaw, 
may we not be severed in Twain.” 

Miss HYACINTHE HILL, artist and poet (of Yonkers, New 
York), joins us, and sends a copy of her poem on GBS from 
The American Bard : 

Wit and whiskers, 

Long and lean ; 

Eschewed meat, 

Preferred the bean. 

Nonagenarian in his prime, 
Thumbed his nose at passing time. 
Simple English at us hurled, 
Played Pygmalion to the world. 

We are also very glad to welcome Miss IRMA HupFeL (of 
Elmhurst, New York), who has been of great assistance with our 
New York Group ; Mr Morris FREEDMAN (of St. Albans, New 
York), lecturer at the City College, whose review of Shaw's Selec- 
ted Prose was quoted in our Bulletin No. 50; Mr JULIAN B. 
KAYE, college instructor (of Brooklyn, New York); Mr VIRGIL 
K. BOWLING, teacher (of Lake City, Tennessee); Mr RALPH A. 
SNODGRASS (of Jamestown, Pennsylvania); Mr JONATHAN L. 
COLEMAN (of Chicago 13, Illinois); and YALE UNIVERSITY 
LipRARY (New Haven, Connecticut). From France, we greet 
Miss EveLyN Hopper of Paris, a student of languages, and from 
England, Mrs KATHERINE INNES of London, S.W.10. 

Our latest associate members are: UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LipRARY (London, W.C.1.); Miss EptrH M. ALDRIDGE (Oxford) ; 
Mr HAROLD WHITTAKER (Burnley, Lancs.) ; HOFSTRA COLLEGE 
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LIBRARY (Hempstead, New York) ; and Mr STANLEY WEINTRAUB 
(Department of English, Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa., USA). Mr Weintraub is working on a study of 
Shaw as Novelist, and would be grateful for any information and 
material concerning Shaw's novel-writing and other literary 
efforts during the Eighties. 

Mrs JEAN STERLING of Middle Brighton, Victoria, Australia, 
has become a Life Member. 


Donations: (April—July, 1954). Donations to the total 
value of 11 guineas have included those from Mr C. Harrald, 
Mr J. F. Horrabin, Dr E. B. Pettet, Mr H. F. Rubinstein, Mrs V 
Scriabine, Mr and Mrs Simpson, and Miss V. Warnock, plus those 
of £17: 16s. to the Journal Fund from Mrs W. Clarke, Mr J 
Cundy, Mr H. Gerson, Mr E. L. Gruber, Mrs C. T. Harnsberger, 
Mr R. Hughes, Mr T. L. Peers, Mr P. Rochlin, Miss J. M. Stevens, 
Prof. S. Trebitsch, and Prof. E. J. West. 

Mr and Mrs Simpson, on holiday in Galway, tell us chat 
Torca Cottage, where GBS lived, “ now looks like a prosperous 
middle-class residence in very good condition, with a TV aerial 
and a large notice marked ‘ private. There is a bus every ten 
minutes from the centre of Dublin to the bottom of the hill.” 

We still (mid-August) await confirmation of the rumor that 
a wealthy American, “ devoted Shavian,” is to rent Shaw's Corner 

Miss Vivian Warnock writes from Canton, Ohio, that she 
wishes it were possible “to pull on league boots” and join the 
Shavian ramblers. “1 feel sure | am not alone in this, and chat 
many little ghosts of kindred spirit follow the trails announced 
in The Shavian.” (The three drenched wanderers of July 25th 
certainly had the feeling that something was after them! ). 

Congratulations to Amy Vyner on her recent marriage. Miss 
Vyner has been touring theatrically during the “ summer.” 

Congratulations on his Doctorate to Merrill G. Christopher- 
sen of West Columbia, South Carolina. Dr Christophersen is 
working on studies of distinguished Southerners during the 

tiod before the Civil War. Mrs Dorothy Christophersen in 
- very interesting letters helps to prove that (as she says): 
“ The South is actually coming to life for the first time since the 
Civil War.” Our own membership certainly seems to grow 
down there. 
Dr E. B. Pettet (Amherst, Massachusetts) is “ pleased to re- 
rt that I notice a reviving interest in Shaw among my students. 
‘our or five years ago he was to them a crazy old windbag, worth 
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a laugh or two but deserving little real attention. English de- 
partments in many American colleges have tended to pass him by 
preferring to concentrate on less demanding subject matter and 
more obvious poetic or prose styles .. . Recently, more students 
seem to be captured by Shaw's philosophic and metabiologic 
ideas, as well as by his prose and dramatic style. Perhaps it is 
simply as a revolt from the tedium of some poetic analysis, but 
for whatever cause their excitement is rewarding.” 

Mr E. L. Gruber writes from New York that he finds The 
Shavian “ enjoyable, informative and, where need be, caustic and 
witty. I particularly enjoyed the reprint on p. 23 (of the last 
issue) of a letter by Shaw to an unknown American college 
student. But who is Shaw to say those fine exalted things about 
4 character he created, obviously damning the bourgeois thinking 
of his correspondent, when he was one of the most properly 
domesticated bourgeois in his private life, and apparently well 
satished in his role? Being Shaw he naturally thought that no- 
body but Shaw, or Ibsen perhaps, could be voornehm (as Ibsen 
insisted in a letter to Georg Brandes) in private life without im- 
perilling the fulfilment of his destiny 

Mr Thomas Mendip has been spending a of the vacation 
near Sieben Zifferblicter. He dislikes travelling, he says, as the 
rate of exchange seems always against him—" especially when 
| haven't any ‘exchange 

Mr E. R. Pease, first secretary of The Fabian Society, has 
kindly sent us a photostat copy of a little tract, probably unique : 
A Night with a Nihilist by W. Earl Hodgson, from the Fifeshire 
Journal, 1886. It describes very vividly a discussion with 
Stepniak, the Nihilist, during which GBS remained “ silent all 
the while,” and concludes “ with the hope that no one in these 
Isles will cast a slur on Victoria's reign by denouncing Nihilism 
under the impression that the British Monarchy and the Russian 
Autocracy are akin.” 

Miss Susan Lester writes a glowing account of one of this 
Society's meetings in the November, 1953, issue of the New 
Jersey Music and Arts. \t describes the occasion on which Miss 
Dorothea Dix Lawrence spoke and sang to us: “This 29th of 
Dorothea Dix Lawrence's 30 recitals during her stay in England 
had probably one of her most distinguished settings. Outside, 
the famous Ritz Hote! and Piccadilly were splendid with decora- 
tions, flags, flowers, and every other kind of festive trimming ; 
inside, the artistically designed grey and red walls of The Nat- 
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ional Book League, where the Shaw Society meets—and a most | i 
notable literary audience.” | 
Dr Victor Purcell, author of the recente much-discussed th 
Malaya: Communist or Free (Gollancz, 15s.), has kindly sent us | 7 
a copy of a long Birthday Ode in Honor of Bernard Shaw, written | 1” 
by Dr Purcell when Shaw was 90 and subsequently annotated by 
Shaw himself. We are hoping it may prove possible for Dr pone 
Purcell to address the Society. oid 
THE BUTLER-SHAW PHILOSOPHY _ 
a summary by Barbara Smoker of the talk by Dr R. F. call 


Rattray (author of Bernard Shaw: a Chronicle, | oa 
Leagrave Press, 1951, 18s.), April 26th, 1954 a 
After the President had opened the meeting, the General ‘kill 
Secretary (who took the Chair) read A Psalm of Montreal, by 
Samuel Butler, followed by extracts from Butler's Notebooks 
together with equivalent quotations from Shaw, pointing the 
comparison between the ideas of Butler and Shaw on such diverse the 
subjects as money, religion, and human relationships. pe 
Dr Rattray dealt with the Butler-Shaw philosophy in its chat 
more limited sense: the central philosophy of Butler which be- bur 
came the central philosophy of Shaw: Creative Evolution. This The 
roved a very necessary restriction, for had the subject-matter |... 
en further condensed we should surely have been lefe With = -4, 
mental indigestion! As it was, this was generally voted one of | ,, 
the most thought-provoking meetings (as well as the most we 
Shavian) we had had in recent months. — and 
Scientists, Dr Rattray said, are, like other men, swayed by rep 
the herd instinct, and in every age they fail to perceive the etrors =o) 
in the dominant climate of opinion, which is usually a reaction can 
against the previous fashion. During the 19th century most = T}, 
scientists held that evolution could be accounted for quite simply dita 
by the fashionable theory of natural selection, popularized hab 
(though not invented) by Charles Darwin. Refusing to admit | par 
any non-physical postulate in the study of physical phenomena, er, 
the 19th-century scientists “ banished mind from the universe.” ~ = an¢ 
In the study of human beings this is patently absurd. Butler  —s.,, | 
went so far as to claim a mental aspect for all animals and even yr) 
for plants, and Julian Huxley has recently endorsed this. Con- | jah 
temporary biologists are not only finding it impossible to ex- | ine 
clude the mental factor from their studies of such phenomena as 
insect camouflage and the “ telepathic” diversions of dimbing phi 


plants, but are finding the very phrase “ Life Force” so useful as 
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to be almost unavoidable 

When Budler first formulated his philosophy he was unaware 
that he had been anticipated by Professor Ewald Hering, who 
sve a presidential address in Vienna in 1870, “On Memory as a 
Universal Function of Organized Matter,” in which he put for- 
ward the theory that all living things have the beneft of ancestral 
experience. Butler was also unaware that Tyndall's presidential 
address to the British Association at Belfast in 1874 anticipated 
him. Butler's “ Life and Habit” was published three years later 

Natural selection does not explain how the changes that we 
call evolution take place ; it merely selects some of the changes 
ifter they have taken place. The best way to find out how the 
changes originate is to ask ourselves how a man acquires a new 
‘kill, such as playing the piano. First he has a sense of want, 
then he makes an effort, and if the effore gives him any satisfac- 
tion he repeats it and keeps on repeating it. Each time it be- 
comes easier At last the time comes when the effort moves from 
the conscious plane to the subconscious, and the skill has become 
1 permanently acquired habit. The objection is sometimes raised 
that this method cannot produce new, visible, animal tissue— 
but it does: a blacksmith, for instance, develops large biceps 
The early evolutionists supposed that it took a whole evolution- 
uy epoch to effect even a slight organic change, but such a 
change may be effected even in one lifetime by the way the body 
is used. And we are not, of course, limited to a single lifetime : 
we are continuous with all our ancestors If the same use 
and therefore the same development of a part of the body is 
repeated for several generations, the development is acquired 
more and more easily, until at last ic becomes hereditary. Habits 
can be inherited in the same way, through ancestral memory 
There is nothing miraculous about instinct: it is simply here- 
ditary habit. The facts of heredity show that the earlier the 
habit the more unconscious it is. Speech, being a habit of com- 
paratively recent acquisition, still has to be learnt by each gen- 
eration, but it is a face that a child picks up the language of its 
ancestors more quickly than a foreign one ; earlier habits, such 
is breathing, are normally performed unconsciously but can be 
brought into conscious control ; while very early evolutionary 
habits, such as the circulation of the blood, are always completely 
inconscious. Heredity thus follows the line of memory 

Both Butler and Shaw maintained that the purely physical 
philosophy of the 19th century did not fit the observable facts of 
life at all, nor did it offer a satisfactory explanation of evolution 
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Ic was hardly credible that the elongation of the giraffe’s neck 
y should have just happened accidentally and have had the sur- 
2 vival value assumed by the theory of natural selection ; the more ‘= 
sf credible explanation was that by continually stretching up to 
: reach the sweetest, most succulent leaves at the tops of the trees, 1 
‘ the giraffe acquired a longer and longer neck as the generations illuser 
rf passed. The laboratory experiments which “ proved” that such from | 
‘ acquired characteristics are not inherited were useless, for the one 
characteristics under observation had been imposed from outside, Alhan 
whereas acquisition implies innate desire. divine 
Shaw held that the organization of modern scientific re- : 
search was all wrong. How could a man who shut himself up | ‘am 
in a laboratory hope to learn anything of life? His laboratory mind 
should be as wide as the world itself. The Life Force, operating in his 
by trial and error, is verifiable by anybody: you desire, you more 
imagine, you will, the body cells co-operate with the mind, and é 
at last you create. woule 
* Butler and Shaw were both mystics. Mysticism is the key mane 
to the climax in most of Shaw's plays: neither Blanco Posnet whick 
nor the Devil's Disciple could easily explain their impulse to this € 
=" self-sacrifice, while Lavinia in Androcles and the Lion could only ‘ail F 
say “I chink I'm going to die for God,” without knowing what with 
God might be. 
During the discussion, Dr Rattray was asked to amplify was 6 
several points he had made, especially with regard to mind and — 
ancestral memory. One member of the audience presented the epee! 
materialistic viewpoint. Another, from Australia, gave an in- was 
f teresting example of a recent evolutionary development: the Clem 
e imported rabbits in the north Australian desert have, in the of th 
" absence of other vegetation, taken to the trees; a feat which very 
vA must surely have originated in desire, imagination, and will the ¢: 
“$ Questioned on the mechanics of heredity, Dr Rattray dismissed kood 
the function of the much-talked-of chromosomes as “no more Saber 
Ba than mnemonics.” In answer to a question on our right to eat pom 
SH sentient lettuces, he pointed out that it is impossible to live in — 
this world without preying on other organisms, but although — 
a perfect life cannot be achieved we should strive to live as hat 
perfectly as possible, and he did not think that a lettuce suffered with 
much ! the ¢ 
Professor Nethercot, in the audience, proposed a vote of such 
thanks to Dr Rattray, describing him as “ an apostle of Creative abou 
Evolution” and a possible answer to his question quoted on peer 
p. 27 of our last issue. rold 
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SHAW AS DRAMATIC CRITIC 


a summary by Barbara Smoker of the talk by Mr J. C. Trewin, 
May 28th, 1954. 


The General Secretary took the Chair and, after an anecdote 
illustrating Italian enthusiasm for the theatre, gave us the account 
from Corno di Bassetto of the remarkable antics in Fitzroy Square 
one night in 1888 inspired by the pirouettes of Vincenti in the 
Alhambra ballet. Our speaker of the evening had the same 
divine gift—essential theatrically—of Enthusiasm. 

Shaw, said Mr Trewin, must always be in the mind of any 
dramatic critic with a feeling for his job—and, indeed, in the 
mind of any serious theatre-goer, for he too is a dramatic critic 
in his own right: what he has to say on his way home may be 
more to the point than anything that appears in print. 

Among recent theatrical experiences on which Mr Trewin 
would have liked to read Shaw was Esme Percy's superb perfor- 
mance as Gayeff in The Cherry Orchard. (lt was this, of course, 
which accounted for our President's absence from our meeting 
this evening). Shaw might have been able co explain The Cock- 
‘ail Party wc Mr Eliot; and imagine what he could have done 
with a modern ice-show ! 

When Henry Irving first came to London, dramatic criticism 
was at its lowest ebb, most of the critics having a too intimate 
«sociation with the theatre ; but by the time Shaw came on the 
scene theatrical journalism had become a separate profession and 
was just settling down. William Archer and the much-maligned 
Clement Scott were both penetrating critics with an eager love 
of the theatre, and the general standard of dramatic criticism was 
very much higher in the 90's than it had been. Irving excited 
the critics, and where you have excitement in the theatre you get 
wood writing about the theatre. From 1895 cto 1898, The 
Suturday Review published weekly articles on the theatre by the 
greatest pamphleteer since Swift, GBS, who became to dramatic 
criticism what Irving was to the stage. He took the theatre 
seriously ; he did not leave his brains in the doakroom with his 
hat. One is often infuriated with Shaw's opinions, but never 
with Shaw himself, for there was always a smile on the face of 
the tiger. He always chose an opponent who was well-armed— 
such as Irving himself—and because he was so much in earnest 
about the theatre his “sermons” gave little offence. The most 
outstanding feature of his articles is unpredictability. “The 
golden rule is that there are no golden rules “—and Shaw broke 
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every rule of dramatic criticism. Shaw knew what he wanted 
a play to be, and said so, time and time again. By continually 
advocating the play of ideas, he cut his own way into the theatre 
with the point of his pen. 

Mr Trewin read us some of the most quotable extracts from 
Our Theatres in the Nineties, which display a high levity. Shaw 
put into the mouth of Mrs Hushabye the words, “ Now if | said 
that, it would sound witty”: Shaw himself could always say it 
wittily, with style, and with enthusiasm. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, too many of his successors have, behind their verbal witti- 
cisms, been irresponsibly destructive 

In 1898 Shaw tendered his resignation from The Saturday 
Review with the words, " The subject is exhausted and so am I.” 
He wanted to write for the theatre, not of it. 


SHAW AND THE ACTORS 
by Eric BENTLEY 

At our meeting of May 28th, summarized above, Mr Hugh Hiller 
suggested in discussion that one of Shaw's greatest contributions to 
theatrical literature were his remarkable analyses of the art of acting 
(e.g. in Our Theatres in the Nineties and the Shaw-Terry Correspon 
dence), and hoped that at some time these might be cumulated in one 
volume. We think it, therefore, very apt to reprint here, with the 
author's kind approval, Professor Eric Bentley's article on the subject in 
the Neu Republic of July 26th (Shaw's Birthday). Professor Bentley, 
who writes weekly for the New Repwhlic, has taken over the Brander 
Matthews chair in Dramatic Literature at Columbia University, one of 
the most distinguished posts of its kind. Writing in Partisan Review 
of the present scarcity of dramatic genius (The Drama: an Extines 
Species?), Bentley gives title only to Charlie Chaplin, Eduardo di Filippo, 
Bertolt Brecht, and Sean O'Casey. (Jacques Barzun, be it noted, in 
God's Country and Mine also names Chaplin as “ since Shaw's death . . 
the greatest living dramatist, and perhaps the greatest literary artist as 
well’). Bentley's The Dramatic Event is due for publication in Sep- 
tember (New York: Horizon Press, $3.50), and his /m Search of Theater 
is to be republished in the new Vintage Books series (Knopf, 95c), some 
copies of which the author is kindly donating to the Society. (We have, 
incidentally, but a few copies left of Bentley's fine “ reconsideration " : 
Bernard Shaw, Hale, 1950, at the reduced price of 8s. 6d. or $119). 


It is probably established pe that Bernard Shaw was an 
artist. His plays have come to be accepted as plays. A member 
of the youngest generation might be at a loss to know how they 
could ever not have been considered so. The structure seems so 
much firmer, the dialogue so much brighter than anything of 
these latter days; nor can the total product be placed in any 
dreary pigeonhole. “To combine a mirror-like exactness of 
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character-drawing with the wildest extravagances of humorous 

expression and grotesque situation "—Shaw defined his own art 

in defining that of Dickens. Do we realize even today how far 

from Naturalism Shaw always was? Contrasting himself with 
Archer, he wrote in the 90's 

To me the play is only the means, the end being the ex 

pression of feeling by the arts of the actor, the poet, the musician 

Anything that makes this expression more vivid, whether it be 

versification, or an orchestra, or a deliberately artificial delivery of 

the lines, is so much to the good tor me, even though it may 
destroy all the verisimilitude of the scene 

I selected this particular quotation from the many in my 
notebooks because it stresses the theatrical side of Shaw's art— 
: side which may tend to be neglected as the memory of Shaw's 
issociation with the actors recedes 1 shall commemorate 
the birthday he never commemorated by a brief note on this 
issociation 

The history of the modern drama begins with Shaw the 
ctor. As he records 

At the first performance of A Doll's Howse in England, 
on a first floor of a Bloomsbury lodging house, Karl Marx's 
youngest daughter played Nora Helmer, and | impersonated 

Krogstad at her request with a very vague notion of what it was 

all about 

Yet the acting he stood for was not the kind most of us 
associate with Ibsen 

In a generation which knew nothing of any sort of acting but 
drawing-room acting, and which considered a speech of more than 

20 words impossibly long, | went back to the classical style and 

wrote long rhetorical speeches like operatic solos, regarding my 

plays as musical performances precisely as Shakespeare did. As 

a producer | went back to the forgotten heroic stage business and 

the exciting or impressive declamation | had learnt from old- 

timers like Ristori, Salvini, and Barry Sullivan 

Shaw's piece on the actor John Hare is the classic analysis 
and destruction of the “cup-and-saucer” or “ garden party ” 
theatre of Naturalism. His pieces on Forbes Robertson recall 
Hazlitt’s on Kean: here analysis is the handmaid of admiration, 
and great acting is preserved for posterity in great words. Who- 
ever would play Shaw's Caesar must remember that it was written 
for Robertson. 

Garden parties are attended also by ladies. Shaw found 
the Victorian actress even less acceptable than the Victorian actor 
Perhaps the quickest way of indicating her character is to say 
she resembled Dicken’s anemic heroines. Shaw described her 
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as “the brainless-susceptible woman” and called for a “ clever- 
positive type" to replace her. It would be more accurate to say 
that he had met the clever-positive type. One of the leading 
actresses in this vein was Florence Farr, successively mistress to 
Shaw and Yeats. Another was Henry James's friend, Elizabeth 
Robins ; a third, Janet Achurch, wife of a prominent Fabian. 

Perhaps the only place where the theatres of Ibsen and 
Shaw meet is in such actresses. Victorian women couldne act 
either Ibsen or Shaw ; these post-Victorians might logically go, 
as Florence Farr did, from one to the other. We shall never 
know which helped Shaw more, Ibsen or the actresses who played 
him. 

Yet there were better actresses than these. Shaw saw them ; 
and formed his notion of what woman could be on the stage 
from them: famously, Mrs Patrick Campbell and Ellen Terry 
Though he knew Mrs Campbell better—in the ordinary senses 
of the verb to know—I am inclined to think chat Ellen Terry 
meant much more to Shaw the artist. Mrs Campbell he only 
fell in love with ; he was having the measles of the middle aged ; 
but Miss Terry he adored—as we very properly say, “from 
afar” ; that is to say, from an aisle seat and a writing table. She 
was the lode-star, the ewig weibliche ; if Mrs Campbell “ is ” 
Orinthia in The Apple Cart, Miss Terry is not only Lady Cicel 
in Captain Brassbound, she is the spirit of woman as it is mene | 
mischievously or benignly, through all Shaw's oewvre. She is 
also Shaw's Idea of an Actress—though the expression is too 
abstract to suggest the kind of inspiration which a creator of 
great roles for women can derive from a woman playing great 
roles. (When Fanny's First Play came out, everyone talked of 
votes for women ; today we'd say: What roles for women! ) 

To know something of the performers Shaw saw or worked 
with or both is to learn something about the characters he crea- 
ted and also of the fullness of his interest in the theatrical 
medium. That he mastered that medium has been questioned 
not only by the generation that dismissed him as a “ publicist, 
not an artist,” but also by some theatre people since. I have 
heard a leading director describe Shaw as “ dead on one side” ; 
Edith Evans says that he showed himself, in rehearsal, to be an 
“awful ham”; and Misalliance was said to have succeeded last 
year at City Center because it was re-interpreted in a highly un- 
Shavian light. 

It can surely be admitted that there are theatrical values 
which find no place in a Shavian play, but of what playwright 
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could that not be said? Is Moliére dead on one side because he 
didn't write Phédre too? 1 can believe Dame Edith to be right 

if she means that Shaw was not a trained actor and was there- 
fore clumsy in his demonstrations. Bur still, if he got his mean- 
ing through to the actors, | think it would be premature to 
assume that there are people who know how to do Shaw better 
than he did himself. 

Admittedly, you can make a difficult artist easy by removing 
the difficulry. The problem of acting Shaw is to render the 
speeches ; to cut them is mere evasion. As for jazzing Shaw 
up, he is extravagant enough in the first place ; he acknowledged 
being mischievous ¢o a fault ; this is therefore an clement to play 
down. Shaw's instructions to actors and producers make it quite 
clear that he saw the key to successful performance not in pro- 
duction ideas (gimmicks) but in the long training of the actor, 
especially training in speech 

Every consonant should have a ten-pound gun hammer spring 
in it, also great rapidity and certainty of articulation. . . What is 
wrong is that you do not hold your part against him. You take 
his tone, you take his speed . 

Otherwise, we are back again at the point from which Shaw 
started: the littleness of Victorian farce. “1 missed,” he wrote 
of one performance, 

. the big bones of my play, its fortissimos, its allegros, its 
precipitous moments, its contrasts, and all its big bits. My 
orchestration was feeble on the cottage piano; and my cymbals 
were rather disappointing on the cups and saucers. 


OUT OF THE ABYSS 


1 letter from Joseph Wood Krutch (who also happens to be Professor 
Bentley's predecessor at Columbia, and is now devoting himself to writing 
in Tucson, Arizona). The letter is in reply to Thomas Mendip’s 
" Abysmal Reflections” on p. 15 of our last issue. 

Thank you very much for sending me the copy of The 

Shavian with a review of Modernism in Modern Drama. | am 
grateful for the complimentary remarks and can make only a mild 

reply to the strictures. The latter turn principally around the 
charge that I present a very one-sided case This I cheerfully 
admit and | explicitly confess it in the “ Foreword" where | 
explain that | have an ax to grind and make no pretence of givin 
either a balanced survey or a balanced evaluation. And | Sefend 

the method by quoting Shaw, who said—I quote now from 


memory—' The way to get at the truth of a question is not to 
try to impartial but to have it debated from both sides with 
reckless partiality.’ Reckless partiality is precisely what I confess 
to. 
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My thesis is that not only modern drama but modern litera- 
ture and modern art, as well as sociology and the biological 
sciences, have all tended during the three quarters of a century 
just pas’ to follow lines of thought which put man in a helpless 
position Shaw himself, of course, recognised this general ten 
dency, and though it proved in his case as it has in the case of 
nearly everyone else impossible to escape the tendency completely, 
his protest against mechanistic biology is proof that he recognized 
its dangers 

My little book was a sort of by-product of a much morc 
general treatment of the whole subject which was published here 
a few months ago under the title The Measwre of Man and which 
will, | believe, be published in England within the next year 

So far as Shaw himself is concerned, | am not likely to forget 
that it was the reading of Man and Superman about forty years 
ago while | was an undergraduate that changed the whole course 
of my interests and determined the course which my life would 
take 

Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


SHAW AND GRANVILLE-BARKER 


a summary by Barbara Smoker of the talk by Mr C. B. Purdom, 
June 28th, 1954 

The General Secretary's reading was from Shaw's foreword 
to Our Theatres in the Nineties, where Shaw describes a theatre 
as a place “where two or three are gathered together,” and 
claims that the apostolic succession from Eschylus to himself is 
“as serious and as continuously inspired as that younger institu- 
tion the apostolic succession of the Christian Church.” Mr J. F 
Horrabin took the Chair, and introduced Mr Purdom as one with 
a long and devoted service to the best interest of the theatre. 

Mr Purdom said he would have time to give us no more 
than an outline of the subject. He was familiar with most of 
the theatrical work of Shaw and Granville-Barker, and he knew 
both men personally from 1906 onwards. He had just completed 
a life of Granville-Barker, and had edited Shaw's letters to him 

Shaw and Granville-Barker first came together when the 
Stage Society was formed in 1899, Shaw being 43 and Granville- 
Barker 22, buc even without the Stage Society they would 
undoubtedly have met. Granville-Barker, who had been an actor 
from the age of 13, played in the carly Stage Society productions 
(known as “meetings” because they took place on Sundays! ), 
and in 1900 Shaw engaged him to play Marchbanks in Candida 
Granville-Barker's performance delighted Shaw, and from that 
date until 1916 their friendship was very close and of great im- 
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portance to them both. They wrote numerous letters to each 
ther during the period, and Shaw's, which deal mainly with che 
casting and producing of his plays, are some of the most valuable 
writings by any dramatist about his own work. Mr Purdom 
read one letter in which Shaw protests strongly (but humorously) 
t the cuts in John Bull's Osher liland: Granville-Barker did not 
cut his own part, said Shaw During the famous Vedrenne- 
Barker partnership at the Court Theatre, Shaw was always 
producer of his own plays, but Granville-Barker had much to do 
with all of them and a great deal co do with some. It is untrue 
that this venture lost money: it paid its way and made a small 
prot. On transferring to the Savoy there was a substantial loss 

Shaw treated Granville-Barker as a son. His influence is 
een in Granville-Barker's dramatic work. The influence was not 
entirely one-sided, for Misalliance was apparently inspired by 
Lhe Madras House. When Lillah McCarthy, who played Ann 
Whitefield in the original production of Man and Superman at 
the Court Theatre, became Granville-Barker's first wife, Shaw 
pretended to be angry: “ Now she will have ali the parts!" In. 
the speaker's opinion, there has never been so perfect a Tanner 
and Ann as Harley Granville-Barker and Lillah McCarthy 

It was Granville-Barker's meeting Helen Huntington in 
America and the consequent breakup of his marriage in 1916 
that virtually brought to an end his work in the theatre and 
ended his close association with Shaw. They met only occasionally 
after that, chiefly because Helen, whom Granville-Barker married 
in 1918, could not stand Shaw, and was very much against her 
husband's having anything to do with him or with any one in 
the theatre. Granville-Barker became a professor. His profound 
knowledge of Shakespeare, his acute mind, and fascinating 
personality made him an attractive lecturer. As a producer 
Granville-Barker had a greater effect on the English theatre of 
this century than any other man, and his influence still continue: 
He died in Paris at the age of 68, an unhappy man. Shaw had 
always hoped they might come together again. The association 
of these two men was a decisive element in the modern English 
theatre, and will always be remembered 

During the interval some of us sacrificed coffee to see and 
handle some of Mr Purdom’'s collection of picture-postcards 
Shaw had sent to Granville-Barker at various times Seniben 
and discussions followed. Asked the reason for Helen Granville- 
Barker's hostility to Shaw, Mr Purdom thought it partly due to 
Shaw's Common Sense about the War, but mainly to Shaw's 
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wanting Harley to remain in the theatre. There was considerable 
discussion whether the early productions of Shaw's plays were 
really so much better than more recent ones—which Mr Purdom 
had described as “ caricatures.” On the other hand, Shaw had 
condoned the burlesquing of his plays, being of the opinion that 
if a really suitable player was not available the audience had to 
be given something “ its money. The question was raised 
whether Shaw was a writer of comedy or farce, and Mr Purdom 
answered that his plays were nowadays frequently treated as 
farces, but are unquestionable comedies—and seem beyond 
present-day actors to play! 

The speaker and chairman having to leave at 9 p.m., the 
meeting continued with further discussion and a reading from 
The Madras House. 


SHAVIAN AFFECTION 
(by courtesy of The Bookseller) 

The July 17th issue of The Bookseller is notable not only 
for an extended report of Mr Justice Stables magnificent 
summing-up on “The Modern Test for Obscenity,” but for 
young Peter Pica’s Saturday entry in “ The Brightfount Diaries “ 
(of a bookseller’s assistant) : 

The people you know best are not your friends but those 
you work with: Arch Rexine, for instance, our junior partner 
He was serving an imposing-looking man this afternoon who 
wanted Shaw first editions. The mere mention of Shaw and 
Rexine’s homely face lit up 

“I don't Bons if you've ever heard this Shaw story,” he 
began modestly. He goes on to describe how Shaw sent one of 

his plays to a famous but penurious poet, whom we will call S.Q. 

The play 3 inscribed, “ To S.Q., with affection.” 

ut S.Q. was hard up, took the play to Charing Cross and 
sold it profitably. There, browsing a day or two later, GBS dis- 
covered it, no doubt with relish. Next day, $.Q. received the 
play through the post ; under the previous inscription was written, 

“ With renewed affection, GBS.” 

Rexine trots this tale out regularly. Any mention of Shaw, 

S.Q., of association copies and out comes the story. If you said 

“GBS” to him in his sleep, he would reel it off. But it is a 
good story. Must tell it myself when Rexine's not about 


POLICEMAN WITHIN 
by JACQUES BARZUN 
By kind permission of the author, we are privileged to present a 


condensed extract from God's Country and Mine: a Declaration of Love 
Spiced with a Few Harsh Words, by Jacques Barzun (Boston: Little, 
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Brown & Co., $5), prior to its English publication in November by 
Messrs. Victor Gollancz, Ltd. Professor Barzun's delightfully witty and 
provocative book came top of a recent critics’ poll in the U.S., and of it 
Professor D. W. Brogan has written in The New York Times Book 
Revieu 


In this most lively and wide-ranging book Jacques Barzun 
has devoted his rich resources of scholarship and his acute powers 
of observation to the discussion of two linked problems: what is 
right with America (especially as seen against the background of 
European and of highbrow American criticism) and what is wrong 
with America as seen in terms of the promise of American life and 
the frequent betrayal of that promise. As a veteran reader of 
books about the United States, | cannot recall one that has quite 
this character. As a defender or a critic of American life, he is 
no respector of persons, traditions or the most generally accepted 
platitudes. He has no sacred cows and his will startle, in- 
furiate, enlighten and rejoice different types of readers.” 

It is said that society cannot take care of all offenses after 
they occur and cannot afford to set a ~~ to watch each 
citizen. Society must therefore plant the policeman within . . . 
y The feeling is abroad that the generations since 1914 have been 
i roo lenient, that the breakup of the family, the increase in con- 
J tracts with alien peoples, the “relativism” taught by cultural 
anthropology, have destroyed our moral fibre. The discipline 
needed to stiffen it, we are told, is the traditional one of Biblical 
moralism, supported by churchgoing and the particular abstinen- 
ces of the given creed. 

Undoubtedly this return, this home-coming, is for many 
people a personal solution. No one would begrudge it to them. 
But it can hardly serve our general purposes as a people. For 
one thing, a new-found moral concern seldom ends with the 
individual. Ie turns into a crusade and begins to create ill will 
and miseries that offset the gain in the original quarter. Each 
convert thinks he holds the truth but forgets that he lives in a 
country numbering some two hundred fifty religions. And 
this total leaves out of account the variety of beliefs held by un- 
affiliated persons, some of whom may well-disciplined and 
moral by their own lights. The new passion and proselytism of 
a former backsliders is a threat to the toleration that men waded 
in blood for three centuries to establish, here and in Western 
Europe .. . By the force of tradition we have, morally speak- 
ing, all been Christianized. But Christian and creedal do not 


a= 


mean the same, and it would be a moral loss, a relapse, to put - 
4 creed ahead of moral unity . . . Morality is not fixed in all details. : 
Like the earth, she do move, whether ecclesiastical authority 


recognizes it or not. And if change is right in certain regards, 
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the question about change in any regard ts and remains open 

A tenable ethics for this century must take account of the 
fact that standardization in many things has been accompanied 
by the release of millions whose circumstances are inhnitely 
varied Any modern morality must substitute a dynamic 
equilibrium of the passions for the static one of former days ; 
though it must aim, as before, at enabling people to do right by 
instinct and habit, not by self-scarification according to a list of 
DON'TS The so-called Victorian morality crumbled, not be- 
cause of Darwin, but because of its own inadequacy. And if 
some seckers feel lose today ‘« is because genius in morality is as 
rare as in any other art. What we have usually is convention 
leading the conventional 

I consider myself a religious man and in the course of my 
travels | have stepped into many different churches to recollect 
myself-—which you may translate as pray or worship. But 1 must 
confess, without attaching to it any but a personal sense of de- 
privation, that what the professed experts offer us by way of aid, 
anywhere in the world today, is scant. Cathedral, synagogue, 
Greek basilica, mosque, chapel, conventicle, meeting-house and— 
no less instructive-—basement gathering of “ new thoughters ” or 
fashionable summoners of spirits to the cune of banjos and table 
rappings—everywhere that | have been led by curiosity or friend- 
ship, | have found myself thrown back on my own slender 
resources 

| say this neither polemically nor with the slightest wish to 
wound or attack, least of all to convert It is in fact impossible 
to represent others’ awareness of faith, and perhaps the defining 
of one’s own by differences and negatives is still the best descrip- 
tion of theirs. At any rate, | find that the current language of 
devotion in this country, when it departs from scriptural phrases, 


is virtually incomprehensible to me It seems to allow no gap 
for faith itself to bridge, bur rather fills it with quibbles or bus:- 
ness arguments “ Do as we say,” drone on the men of God, 


“and it will profit you. Rewards and punishments worked out 
by the Great Bookkeeper on your individual balance sheet” 

Small wonder chat the true religious passion, especially when 
matched with intellect, prefers cither the vast and complex 
systems of the medieval schoolmen or the plunge into incompre- 
hensibility. The effort in either case does seem capable of 
pleasing and glorifying a worthy God Bur placating, investing 
in future gains, and avoiding perplexity by any means alike fail 
to meet the need for a religion at once social and personal, at once 
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~ cerca to Western thought and developing with Western 
life. 

The conclusion follows that there does not exist a single 
creed which a religious temperament educated in science, art, and 
democracy can accept. By democracy here | mean, once again, 
the vision of all mankind considered as candidates for equality ; 
a vision to which | feel committed by my Americanism and 
which, strengthened by the testimony of art and science, | find no 
reason not to find again in my religion 

Reflection on this lack has sometimes suggested to me that 
the idea so glibly praised as a great spiritual advance—the idea of 
one God—might possibly be the stumbling block. Certainly, 
whoever says one God says my God. HE is revealed to him. 
The believer becomes possessive, exclusive, elect. God is on our 
side, we saw Him first. In theory, the theologian admits his 
human fallibilicy, but with sword or scimitar in hand his modesty 
falls away, and he lays about him to centralize once for all the 
divine government. Now to a federalist by instinct and training, 
it should seem that the true spiritual advance was not from many. 
gods to one God, but from /ocal gods to universal, ubiquitous 
elements of Divinity. 

Taken as a whole and historically, the world is a polytheism. 
One may say that every church worships the same Sal oon 
in your way and | in His “—yet there remain the “ divergences " 
that church councils encounter and that make a fact of mulcti- 
divinity. Moreover, several of the great religions enfold within 
an abstract monotheism a concrete polytheism. They have 
prophets, apostles, saints, and incarnations of the one God, all of 
which inspire varieties of religious devotion. This many-sidedness 
obviously corresponds to something in us and in our experience 
of the world. trine is not at issue here and | speak from 
baffled ignorance. Moreover, | freely confess that as I look upon 
the wonders of the world, | am tempted to worship not one but 
many manifestations of divine power—as billions of men have 
done before me. The figure I shrink from, when | call myself a 
humble polytheist in the great tradition is that of the desperado 
for whom only his mother is sacred. All other women are vile 
and all lives forfeit to his frightened will. As against this, a will 
at peace and a mind unafraid has reverence for many beings and 
for many principles in divers things. 

If | am asked what I make of the evident order prevailing 
throughout the whole, | have to reply that | fail to see it. I see 
beside the wonders the horrors of the world, and am driven to 
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resist them, believing that the divine is at work in us to first 
reveal and then abolish evil. This brings down on my head the 
curse of a well-known heresy: “ You're a Manichaean!” Possibly, 
but I cannot resist pointing out to my orthodox, monotheist re- 
prover that his reason for promoting his particular explanation 
of the universe is to make it an order. He does not find it ready- 
made. So there is at least a doubt whether all hangs together 
as perfectly as imperfect creatures tell us. . . 

“ All deities,’ says Blake, “reside in the human breast.” 
Whoever agrees in this with Blake, our modern publicists of 
religion will charge with the abomination of worshipping man, 
alaseiin, “the fatal Humanism that has landed us in our 
present plight.” No need to ask what caused the previous plight, 
when Christendom or Islam or any sterner theocracy suffered 
evil, though untouched by secularity. There is not time to argue 
with those who do not see at a glance that there has always been 
a present plight, man-made and clearly man-remediable since its 
character changes. Let this answer suffice: worshipping the 
divine in man and in nature is not self-worship ; it makes one 
humble, not arrogant ; it spurs the energies to second the forces 
of order emanating from divinity. The great difference, as | con- 
ceive it, comes down to this: whether one takes the moral and 
material universe as finished or unfinished. If taken as un- 
finished, then the divine is not one and absolute but scattered and 
emergent. This is an evolutionary way with no guarantees— 
which redoubles in me the spirit of effort and gives value to the 
slightest spark of what | hope we would agree to call divine. 

I am orthodox enough to attach great religious value to effort, 
to works, but I know from my own experience and that of others 
that it is impossible to predict what beliefs will yield the most or 
the best effort... Artemus Ward was surely right, in his inimi- 
table American way, when he said the issue in the Reformation 
was whether to be damned by faith or damned by good works. 
Which being interpreted means that one cannot but seek the 
= that best fits one's best knowledge of both outer and inner 
worlds. 

Burt this self-made, self-propelled, all-coo-American view of 
religious choice (I can hear saying this the confident of all the 
orthodoxies, from the Greek to the Yogi) allows no place to 
revelation. Your so-called religion is entirely spun out of your 
own weak, blind, solitary, and temporary little mind. 

As to my limited capacities, I don't know what we can do. 
Any religion, however revealed, has to enter the small receptacles 
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that are our minds and be cut down to size for this purpose. 
History shows us few examples of total awareness, and those 
examples—the experiences of the mystics—were not only tem- 
porary but also incommunicable. 

Nor is it true that the view I have tried to sketch here, 
crudely and with the serious ommission of its emotional tone, 
originates in me and ignores revelation. 

On the contrary, it is built on continuous revelation, and 
from every source. As a believer in widespread divineness, | 
cannot afford to neglect any message. It is also true | cannot 
heed them all. The world has kept the memory of many seers, 
and in their poems much is confused and contradictory. 1 do as 
the rest have done—interpret, understand, sort out the credible 
from the foolish or merely spectacular. And being humble in the 
face of tradition, being aware of development, I tend to think that 
the later revelations are the richer and truer. They have caught 
up and distilled what went before, refined it co present uses, 
broadened it to take in more and more of what ’s multicudi- 
nous witnesses have said. To particularize from among the: 
authors of modern scripture, | find four most persuasive because 
most revelatory—Blake, Nietzsche, William James, and Bernard 
Shaw. 

This implies no rejection of the writers of certified scriptures. 
But reading their words, one surely learns that in all times 
prophets and saints have been self-appointed. The founders of 
religions are seldom bishops to begin with . . . But one thing all 
sources of revelation do hint or tell of is that faith, impulse, 
action, to be good, must form a single natural power. “Grace” 4 
is the fit word for the unforced working of the divine motion © 
within us. When we do not possess it, that is because it does > 
not possess us. Hence, as | think, the grave error of describing 
another's misdeeds or one's own as springing from original sin. 
They seem to me to spring rather from subsequent sin, that is, 
from complication of mind and dulling of imagination, excess of 
striving and superfluity of righteousness. 

Which is why, when | open the morning mail, | refuse to be 
drawn, even in imagination, into the many gaseous crusades 
against “ these times of crisis.” Good work has to feel familiar 
and spontaneous, and this implies that we must begin by accept- 
ing ourselves. We shall conquer and be saved if the divine 
energies suffice. The highest social morality I can find in my 
world today, and my religion such as it is, alike forbid me to 
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engineer salvation by plotting to control man through devices 
that will work de hawt en bas, whether force or superstition or 
the science of his supposed “ nature 


SHAVIANA ANGLO-AMERICANA 


‘Are we momentarily in the midst of a Shaw revival in the 
United States?” asks John Beaufort in his “ On and Off Broad- 
way ” article, “ More and More Shaw, in The Christian Science 
Monitor of July 28th. “ Hardly that. A revival presupposes a 
decline or interruption of some kind. And no dramatist with 
Shaw's performance record can accurately be called neglected 
Mr Beaufort quotes Dan Laurence, who himself writes to tell us 
that there have been 28 summer productions of 15 of Shaw's 
plays: “Each year more and more of the plays are being done 
If this keeps up, within a few years we will have seen the whole 
canon.” Only Farfetched Fables, it seems, has not yet ever been 
performed in the States. Turning to films, Mr Beaufort records 
that " prospects in this department centre principally around Sir 
Alexander Korda’'s plans to film Arms and the Man, with Alec 
Guinness, The Millionairess, with Katharine Hepburn, and The 
Devil's Disciple.” 

New York is especially happy in an abundance of Shavian 
activity, as in that fortunate American city there are both our 
own New York Group and The Shaw Society of America itself 
British Shavians especially interested in the former may like to 
know a little more of its origin and activities. The New York 
Group of the London Shaw Society was founded, practically 
single-handed, by Mrs Vera Scriabine, at 14 Washington Place, 
New York 3, in the famous Washington Square district of the 
American metropolis. | Surmounting formidable obstacles, Mrs 
Scriabine induced a handful of Americans attached to the London 
membership to meet in her apartment and form an active group 

In the course of two years, her indefatigable zeal combined 
with her organizing talent reaped a satisfying harvest. Inspired 
by the same purposes as the London membership, her tiny hand- 
ful became a substantial cohort. Under Mrs Scriabine’s chair- 
manship, this growing band of Shavians meet at stated intervals 
to discuss Shaw's work and to extend his influence. In February 
last, for example, Mrs Scriabine began the meeting by reading 
passages from The Shavian and passing on to those present what 
ever live news the General Secretary had lately sent her. Several 
members, including Miss Marina Brian, Miss Mary Colonna, 
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Mr James Kercheval, Mr Harry Mulvey, Mr Phillip Rochlin, and 
Dr and Mrs Stone took part in reading and discussing half-a- 
dozen Shaw plays with a view to selecting two scenes for the 
final dramatic reading of the year. The evening was high-lighted 
by an exciting reading of Shaw's Annajanska by Miss Brian and 
Mr Roberts Blossom, two young professional players of the New 
York stage. A few critical notes on Anmajanska were supplied 
by Mr Felix Grendon, who later cniedied them in the article 
published in this issue. The season's work culminated in the 
April, 1954 meeting, also an au revoir gathering to pay tribute to 
Mrs Scriabine herself before she left for her two months’ holiday 
in England. The audience assembled on this occasion in the 
very attractive Studio Club, a hall equipped with a sizeable stage. 
The three chief features of the evening were the partly read, 
ny acted, performances of scenes from Caesar and Cleopatra 
and from You Never Can Tell, and the informal talk on “ Shaw 
and the Actor” by fellow-member Sydney Shaw. The feminine 
leads in both plays were taken with great skill by Miss Marina 
Brian, ably supported by Mr Felix Grendon, Miss Irma Hupfel, . 
Mr Dan Laurence, and Mr Maxwell Steinhardt. Nearly fifty 
persons attended the performance, intensified the critical discus- 
sion, and enjoyed the refreshments provided by the ladies. What 
a contrast to the bare half-dozen who had hesitatingly answered 
Mrs Scriabine’s first call. The seed sown is certainly bearing 
fruit, thanks to Mrs Scriabine and her fellow-members in New 
York. 

As for The Shaw Society of America (membership $5 to the 
Treasurer, Mr David M. Holezmann, 36 Wesr 44 Street, New 
York 36), its Shaw Bulletin No. 5, May 1954, makes a fine start 
under the editorship of Dan Laurence with the first of his own 
series of articles on “ Bernard Shaw and the Pall Mall Gazette : 
an Identification of his Unsigned Contributions.” Mr Laurence 
has cleverly tracked down the two book reviews (" Ghost Stories " 
and “The Gospel According to St. Jude's”) here reprinted for 
the first time. Additional reviews by Shaw are to be published 
in open issues of the Shaw Bulletin, which is now to be 
published three times annually, in January, May, and September. 
No $ also contains “ Androcles: Shaw's Fable Play,’ by F. 
Haussler, “ Shaw and Critics,” by Archibald Henderson, “ Bernard 
Shaw: 1950,” by G. S. Fraser, “Shaw's Appeal to Mid-century 
Austrian Intellectuals,” by F. F. Strauss, “ A Talk with Bernard 
Shaw,” by C. J. Weber, “ Theatre Notes,” and a “ Checklist of 
Shaviana.” 
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By special arrangement with The Shaw Society of America, 
its Shaw Bulletin will be available to our own members outside 
the U.S. and Canada by special associateship: for the calendar 
year 1954 (two issues) 8s. 6d. ; for the calendar year 1955 (three 
issues) 12s. 6d. ; 1954/5 (five issues) 21s. Subscriptions are to 
be sent and made our to this Society. The Shaw Society of 
America also announces the publication, by its secretary Mr 
William Chase at his Apple Tree Press, of Shaw's Last wil and 
Testament. American members may obtain it for $1 from Mr 
W. Chase, 2322 Mallery Street, Flint 4, Michigan, and those out- 
side the U.S. and Canada from this Society at 5s. 6d. (post free in 
both cases). 

During the next year this Society hopes to publish, either as 
part of The Shavian or as a Shavian Tract, the Minutes of Shaw's 
interview with the Joint Select Committee on Stage Plays 
(Censorship), 1909, never fully reprinted since the notable Blue 
Book, itself now unobtainable, was originally published. It is 
also hoped to publish, in a future issue of this journal, an article 
by Professor E. J. West of Colorado on the uncollected articles by 
Shaw on the theatre and drama. Ar the invitation of John 
Gassner, Professor West is contributing fourteen articles on 
theatrical subjects for an 8-volume arts encyclopedia to be pub- 
lished first in Italian. Professor West is Drama Editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, the October issue of which is to con- 
tain an article by West himself on Saint Joan. Fellow-member Ed 
West must be one of the most prolific, readable, and thought- 
provoking critics of Shaw writing today, and we have every 
reason to be proud of him. We are. 


SHAW’'S ANNAJANSKA 


by Fetix GRENDON, author of No Other Caesar 
(The Bodley Head, 1941). 


Annajanska, the Bolshevik Empress and Great Catherine, 
both with Russian backgrounds, are one-act bravura pieces 
written, in part, to display the distinguished virtuosity of Lillah 
McCarthy and Gertrude Kingston, two of the best Shavian 
actresses of the twentieth century. Shaw, of course, had other 
fish to fry as well. In the case of Annajanska, for instance, his 
intellectual purpose was to get the British people in 1918 to 
think sensibly about the 1917 Russian Revolution which was 
fighting for its life against bitter enemies inside and outside 
Russia as well. 
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Using a Russian Revolutionary background, the play pre- 
sents a startling escapade of the beautiful, dynamic, and highly 
unconventional daughter of the Emperor of Beotia, alias Russia. 
The Princess, the Emperor, and the whole family of Panjandrums, 
alias Romanovs, have been thrown into prison by the Bolsheviks 
whose grip on the country, however, is not yet an iron one. Most 
of the masses, though glad co get rid of Tsarist oppression, still 
secretly idolize their glamorous Panjandrum tyrants, now lan- 
guishing in dungeons. This idolatry tempts the Tsarist Under- 
ground to organize a counter-Revolution. 

In the turmoil Annajanska escapes from prison, disguised as 
an officer of the former Imperial Guards Regiment, lately turned 
Bolshevist. She is soon captured and brought to the head- 
quarters of General Strammfest, formerly the Emperor's leading 
general, but now Commander of the Bolshevik army. In fact, he 
is only biding his time to destroy the Revolution and restore the 
Panjandrums to power. The action begins when the horrified 
Strammfest learns from the lips of his adored Princess that she has 


actually embraced the whole Bolshevik program and, what is - 


more, that she expects him to give up his oy for a Counter- 
revolution. The Panjandrums, she says, have forfeited their 
right to rule the country because their power has always been 
maintained by the most terrible cruelty. Strammfest retorts that 
the Bolshevik Revolution is just as cruel as the old Tsarist 
Imperialism, and is far more ruthless and tyrannical. Annajanska 
cheerfully admits his point, but makes the reply chat, if the people 
will not learn to govern and discipline cenit, some energetic 
minority must govern and discipline them, or the country will go 
to perdition. She adds: “I am on the side of the energetic 
minority with whose principles I agree.” 

The Tory general turns a deaf ear to her arguments. Ob- 
serving this, Annajanska flings aside her cloak to reveal the 
Imperial officer's uniform in which she had escaped. Being the 
General's Panjandrum superior, she then orders him to “ save the 
Revolution.” The word, Panjandrum, coupled with the Imperial 
uniform, serves to do the trick. Strammfest falls to his knees and, 
idolatrously ready to do anything a Panjandrum commands, hails 
her as his “ Bolshevik Empress.” Clearly, the moral of the play 
has the same satirical flavor as the moral of The Apple Cart. In 
both plays, a popular cause seems about to be saved, not because 
it is the right cause, but because its advocate is a King or a 
Princess, and therefore an idol of the superstitious masses. 

At first blush, Annajanska seems to be a rip-roaring farce, 
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and nothing more. But Shaw's lightest jests are always spoken 
in earnest, just as his deepest earnests are always spoken in jest 
The comedy in Aoadane is no exception. Beneath its spark- 
ling laughter, there is a clear, cold-blooded affirmation of Shaw's 
attitude on the problem of democracy, an attitude which un- 
critical observers denounce as anti-democratic and pro-Red. Such 
critics usually contend that, though Shaw admittedly began his 
career calling himself a “democrat” as well as a Socialist, he 
changed his tune during the period of The Apple Cart, and be- 
came an anti-democrat and a pro-Sovier Communist. 

No legend could be sillier or more false. From the time 
Shaw joined the Fabians in his late ewenties until his death, 
Shaw was an indefatigable advocate of democracy. Not Capital- 
ist or Russian “ democracy,” which he regarded as a contradiction 
in terms ; but Socialist democracy, true democracy being for him 
the outgrowth of a Socialist economy. The fact is that a Shavian 
democracy is akin—at least in spirit—to the ideal commonwealths 
of Plato, Sir Thomas More, and William Morris. It is, in a 
word, a democracy of aristocrats. Never did Shaw accept as a 
genuine article the kind of “ democracy” linked with American 
Free-enterprise, or the kind of “democracy” professed by the 
Kremlin autocracy. In Shaw's mind, true democracy always 
means true equality. Not the fictitious equality implied in the 
unscientific statement that “all men are created free and equal.” 
Nor even the political and social equality that prevails in theory 
in the United States and in Britain today. Shaw's clear-cut 
position is—and always was—thar social and political equality 
are shams, unless they spring from a basic (though not necessarily 
absolute) equality a income. No democracy in this Shavian 
sense exists anywhere in the world at present—certainly not in 
America or Russia. 

Princess Annajanska is a true-blue Shavian. She has no use 
for a rich-poor “ democracy,” whether maintained in the United 
States by a corrupt two-party political system, or in Russia by a 
one-party political system of brute force. Annajanska frankly 
sees little to choose between the Capitalist and the Bolshevik 
brands of “democracy.” But she does see something to choose 
berween the Capitalist and the Bolshevik brands of “ Utopia. 
And she boldly plumps for the Bolshevik Utopia because its 
avowed basis is precisely that equality of incomes without which 
democracy is a mere mockery. Apart from this fundamental 
belief, Annajanska shares Thomas Jefferson's feeling that “a 
Revolution now and then is healthful for the best of men.” 
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Hence she, who once ran away from the Imperial Court to join 
a circus, makes the point that the circus-like excitements of a 
Revolution at least give people a temporary relief from the 
prison-like treadmill of their daily (Capitalist) lives. As she 
picturesquely puts it: “I am for any form of Government that 
will make the world more like a circus and less like a prison.” 
Shaw would heartily agree with her 


LITERARY SURVEY 
by JOHN TARLETON 

Congratulations to that momentous modern educational 
agency, Penguin Books, on achieving its 19th anniversary and on 
publishing its L000th title: One of Our Submarines, by Edward 
Young (2s. 6d.). Among the Shaw ~ Penguins” constantly re- 
printed, the latest (August) include fom - and the Lion (2s.), 
Man and Superman, and Three Plays for Puritans (2s. Gd. each), 
all complete with their Prefaces. There are ten Shaw 
volumes at present, and to them is to be added in December 
Back to Methuselah. A full lise of “ Penguins” is available on 
application to this Society. Among other titles of some Shavian 
interest are Eve Garnett's The Family from One End Street 
(Puffin Story Book, 2s.) and Maiden Voyage, by Denton Welch 
(2s. Gd.). In the former there is a cart-horse named Bernard 
Shaw, who “was indeed ‘a treat '— all dressed up like a dog's 
dinner!',’ and whose owner on receiving a prize for him tells 
why he is thus named: “ Because though he's an old horse, lady, 
he's a dark horse, and one's never sure what he'll do next!" Sure 
enough, next moment “ Bernard Shaw suddenly reared—threw 
up his head, threw up his heels and bolted!" In Masden Voyage, 
Denton Welch is asked by the Chinese student: “' Does Bernard 
Shaw write in English as well as Irish?’— So far as I know, he 
only writes in English, 1 said— Yes?’ His voice sounded 
scornful and patronizing. ‘It says here that he is Irish, so | 
think it more likely that he writes in his native language. You 
have no doubt read translations’.” (Any of the books mentioned 
here can be supplied by us to members in North America who 
send us 50c a volume). 

We are now able co supply, on request, full particulars of 
two other excellent English cheap edition series: Collins New 
Classics and Nelson Classics, in addition to those mentioned in 
our last issue (Everyman's Library, Penguin Books, and World's 
Classics). Apart from “ Penguins,” these are bound editions, but 
most titles can be supplied to American members at $1 or less. 
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In the Saturday Review of July 24th, under the heading of 
Tri-Partitce Shaw,” William Irvine (himself the author of 7 
Universe of GBS) reviews in glowing terms Professor Arthur H 
Nethercot’s “catalogue raisonne of Shaw characters, Men and 
Supermen: the Shavian Portrast Gallery (Harvard, $5 ; OUP, 
40s.). He calls it “at once a lively book on George Bernard 
Shaw and an authoritative guide to his characters, grouped 
according to sex, race, nation, calling, beliefs, intellectual and 
moral qualities, but more particularly according to the three basic 
types — realist, idealist, and Philistine — which Shaw himselt 
detines in The Quintessence of lbsenism Mr Nethercot re- 
lates Shaw's characters to the traditional comedy of humors 
He presents all the available evidence—induding much that is 
new—for identifications with persons in real life’ He joins 
character interpretations based on the plays with Shaw's own 
pronouncements made in prefaces, pamphlets, and letters. He 
discusses the ideas and points of view which characters represent 

(His studies) make important contributions to Shaw scholar- 
ship and interpretation. Mr Nethercor knows his subject 
thoroughly. He writes in a lively and amusing manner. He 1s 
accurate, judicial, and cautious, though ready to make a clear 
pronouncement when it seems warranted. Men und Supermen 
should prove interesting to general readers, and invaluable to 
scholars, critics, and producers.” 

Blake; Prophet Against Empire: a Poet's Interpretation of 
the History of His Own Times (Princeton University Press, 
$7.50 ; published in England by Geoffrey Cumberlege for the 
Oxford University Press, 48s.) is essential companion reading w 
our own Shavian Tract No 2: Bernard Shaw's Debt to William 
Blake. The author is fellow-member David V. Erdman of 
Minnesota, and he sets out in this handsome volume to supply 
the need for a methodical study of Blake's thought and art in re- 
lation to the history of his own times. " What | have attempted,” 
writes Erdman, “ is a bold survey of the history of Blake's time as 
it swirls about and enters into the texture of his emblematic 
painting and poetry.” We hope to write more about this very 
substantial work in a future issue 

Shaw's letters to his agent Golding Bright are to be pub- 
lished in the U.S. as Advice to a Young Critic and Other Letter: 
with notes and an introduction by John Gassner (Crown, $2.75 
It will be published in England one month later (November) as 
Bernard Shaw: Inner History of bis Plays, with a long introduc: 
tion by Lennox Robinson (Barrie, 15s.) 
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Also forthcoming is a che p edition of Maurice Colbourne’s 


is lhe Real Bernard Shaw (Det :, 1949-50, 16s.), promised for the 

H autumn at 7s. 6d. ($142 post free). In Search of Theatre (see 
, Shaw and the Actors” in this issue), which contains a chapter 
IP. on Shaw first published in this journal, is to be published. in 
seed England by Dobson at 35s. The author, Eric Bentley, has kindly 


donated us some copies of the American paper-back edition. 
Creative Evolution, by Henri Bergson, is due from Macmillan in 
August (21s. ; $3.25), and the Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Com- 
we sand to Shaw, profusely illustrated (Rockliff, 42s. ; $6.50) in 
October 


rc: 
THEATRE ARTS 
rns by JOSEPH CUTHBERTSON 
wn 


A recent Unesco conference discussed the problem of making 


= tclevision “ fie for intellectuals,” a possible threat which no doubt 
lar. | commercial television, when it comes to England, will effectively 
ect | deal with. I myself am in the enviable position of not possessing 
4 and so can only report that several reliable critics praised 
ear | highly Douglas Allen's handsome celebration" of Shaw's 
ren | duthday, one day late, by producing Misalliance on July 27th. 
to The comedy,” wrote James Thomas in the News Chromacle, “ is 
sull superb, the dialogue still clean-cut, incredibly funny,” and in 
of the Daily Mail Peter Black insisted that “ The best way to cele- 
fie. brace Shaw's birthday is undeniably by showing us one of his = 
the | Plays, and Misalliance had many of the qualities for which Shaw a 
tw | Will be remembered. His theories on marriage, parentage, the nde 
um | Lite Force, big business ; his incurable curiosity and loquacity ; 
his indifference to conventional characterization . . . The answer 


to complaints that real people don't carry on like this is to wish 
ind fervently that they did.” Our own Thomas Mendip, harder to 


a" please, tells me that he scrounged a “ teleview “ from a friend, 
as but though he found the production itself praiseworthy he 
she missed sadly the " audience participation,” and that of his two 
- favorite characters Gunner came of well enough at the hands of 

Patrick Troughton but that no ordinary actress stands any chance 
ma where he is concerned in the part of Lina Szczepanowska. "y 
= usually think I could do it beteer myself,” he went on. “ Anyway, 
5 to suggest that television offers any competition to the live theatre 
a in its own field, especially where such writers as Shaw are con- 
io cerned is to laugh!” Still, BBC television did remember Shaw 


when live theatre in England seems temporarily to have forgotten 
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" him. (The thought of Thomas Mendip playing Lina 
Szczepanowska is also co laugh.—Ed_) 
Fellow-member Jean Sterling writes from Victoria, 
i Australia: “ Last night, in the city, a drama quartet presented 
Don Juan in Hell. \c was well advertized, yet 1 doubt if there 
were more than thirty people in the hall. And it was well done, 
they must have worked hard and long-—and they will probably 
not even recover the rent of the hall. (On the other side of the 
: street, the gilded cesspool of the screen showed to packed 
houses).” 
In Sydney, Australia, fellow-member Geoffrey Thomas has 
founded Theatre for Playwrights, a theatre workshop for Austral- 
ian playwrights and actors under his own direction. Everyone 
interested in the development of drama in Australia, and 
especially of a native Australian drama, is invited to become a 
*member. At least two out of every three productions by the 
young company will be plays by Australian authors. Please send 
your guinea ($3) for membership to Mr Thomas at 454 Blaxland 
Road, Eastwood, New South Wales 


THE SHAW SOCIETY 
| its OBJECTS AND MEMBERSHIP TERMS: 
Youu must always let yourself think about everything. And 
you must think about everything a: it us, not as it as talked 
about . We should never accept anything reverently until 
we have asked it a great many very searching quesiions 
The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, by Dr F. E 
Loewenstein, exists to promote a wider and clearer understanding 
of Bernard Shaw's life and work, and to provide “a rallying 
point for the co-operation and education of kindred spirits and a 
forum for their irreconcilable controversies.” Full membership 
costs 15s. ($2) yearly, and includes the regular receipt of The 
Shavian and free admission at most meetings. Student member- 
ship at half this price is available to those under 22 giving their : 
date of birth. Associate membership, which includes The Shavian ‘ 
but not free admission, costs 10s. 6d. ($1.50) yearly. American 
subscriptions may be sent in currency, by personal cheque (to 
which, however, a few cents should be added for bank clearance), 
: ort by money order. Other overseas applicants should consult a 
| bank, post office, or journal agency. Donations towards a special | 
fund for the enlargement and improvement of the Society's journal 
are gratefully welcome at any time. All applications and enquir 
ies should be addressed to the General Secretary at 45 Steeplestone 
Close, London, N.18. You may become a Life Member for 15 | 
guineas ($45) | 
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